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THE RESURRECTION. 

The world was dark and cold and dead, — 

No bud of hope on shrub or tree, 
No fragrance sweet from flowers spread, 

No song of bird, no hum of bee. 

The laughing brook had silent grown, 
The breeze had lost its sweet low sound, 

And through the forests tempest-blown, 
The dead leaves danced their ghostly round. 

In skies of blood the sun went down ; 

No moon, no star, but death-shade bleak ; 
Men feared and fought, for love had flown, 

Joy too was dead, hope could not speak. 

Far on the hills its rosy wings 

The morning lifts ; and swift as light 
A mighty angel flies and sings ; 

" The risen Christ has banished night." 

The dead world heard j and vale and hill 

And wood and field to life awoke ; 
The fragrant air was all a-thrill 

As into song all voices broke. 

The perfume of that far off morn 

Is floating still upon the breeze, 
And sweeter now that song is borne, 

And fairer grow with green the trees. 

The centuries' unfolding strength 

Has grown to leaf and flower to-day, 
The blushing fruit shall come at length, 

In summertime not far away. 

For Christ was love ; His sealed tomb 
Was love's enthronement, not its death ; 

In Him to life shall all things bloom, 
Through deeds of love and love's sweet breath. 

B. F. T. 



The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society 
will be held in Boston on Monday, the fourteenth day of 
May. Printed notices will be sent in time to all the 
members giving the hour and place of meeting. 



THE PEACE QUESTION. 

BY FREDERIC PASSY, 

Member of the Institute. 
President of the French Arbitration Society. 

[From the Monde Economique, Paris, Jan. 1, 1894.] 

There are two ways of treating the majority of ques- 
tions, and especially the peace question. They may be 
taken in their generality, beyond and above, so to speak, 
present circumstances and particular applications. On 
the other hand they may be considered from the actual 
and practical point of view. Peace — since it is of peace 
that I propose to speak — and consequently war, its op- 
posite, may be examined from the standpoint of the phi- 
losopher, the philanthropist and the economist ; we may 
ask what influence they each have on the intellectual and 
moral development, the material prosperity and the well- 
being of humanity. One may, without leaving entirely 
out of view these considerations which force themselves 
upon the attention, look especially at the present condi- 
tion of the world, and ask himself what would be the re- 
sult, to the world, of the maintenance of peace or of the 
return of war ; he may above all inquire what chance there 
is of being able to preserve the one or of seeing the other 
break forth ; and what influence has been acquired, what 
fruits borne by so many efforts, put forth in later years, 
to bring about in international relations less bitter feelings 
and to bring governments and peoples to an era of justice 
and mutual respect. 

This last is my point of view ; and without refusing, as I 
have just said, to record the solemn condemnation which 
humanity is pronouncing against war, I think I may safely 
say that its " case " will not again have to be tried. 

Without doubt, and in spite of the tears and the male- 
dictions of mothers, war still has its admirers and its de- 
fenders. People are still found who attribute to it the 
special power of ennobling character and of developing 
masculine virtues. Nobody has forgotten that saying of 
field-marshal von Moltke, uttered in the midst of the Ger- 
man Parliament, that the ideal of the friends of peace is 
only a dream and a dream the realization of which would 
not be desirable. The same Marshal von Moltke, how- 
ever, only a little time afterwards, speaking of the state 
of Europe and of the warlike prejudices attributed to this 
and that nation, was compelled to say, in face of the in- 
cessant progress which science is making in the art of de- 
struction, that no government could without veritable folly 
take upon itself the responsibility of letting loose the tem- 
pest of fire and sword. 

And, in fact, such is to-day the universal feeling. In 
whatever form it is committed, the crime of Cain is always 
the same. It was the same frightful thing, when in soli- 
tude the first fratricide, jealous of the labor of his brother, 
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wished to snatch from him the fruit of his toils along with 
his life, or when troops of bandits or leaders of hordes, 
men armed with lances, arrows, stone-guns or culverins, 
with needle guns or mittrailleuses, victims of what is 
called politics, have rushed upon one another. But the 
evil was formerly less apparent, the field of carnage less 
extended, the swiftness of the massacre less overwhelm- 
ing, the consequences to labor, industry and commerce 
less manifest and less crushing. The horror has become 
more visible, and at the same time the qualities which war, 
as any struggle, may develop in the human soul have be- 
come less habitual and less necessary. In truth, man no 
longer fights ; he directs destructive machines which fight 
for him and against him. As at Chicago in the slaughter 
houses into which the animals brought from all quarters 
are tumbled, the pigs taken at the entrance by the pitiless 
machinery are turned out at the exit in the form of hams, 
lard and sausage ; so with that prodigious machinery 
which to-day constitutes the enginery of war, the armies 
without having time to recognize each other, in case they 
shall have the misfortune to attack each other, will be 
transformed in a few moments into gory mire and lacer- 
ated flesh. And, more horrible still, they will, in a greater 
or less degree, suffer this experience on both sides at the 
same time. The unconscious machinery will do its work 
on both sides without thought of the men who shall have 
put it in motion. What place is there in all that for hero- 
ism ? What becomes of that poetry, terrible but real and 
imposing, of the ancient combats, in which the coolness, 
the ardor, the tenacity, the inspiration of an officer or of a 
soldier changed the fortune of the day and left to history 
immortal names like those of a Winkelried, an Assas, a 
Latour d Auvergne or of a Desais ? 

Furthermore, whatever may have been or may still be 
the virtues which the rude school of war may be able to 
bring out or to develop, is that a sufficient reason, as 
von Moltke seemed to think, for maintaining war as a 
system of moral gymnastics ? Are there no other oppor- 
tunities for learning energy, courage, devotion, self- 
sacrifice and all the different forms of virtue and of 
heroism ? The fireman who goes into the midst of the 
flames to snatch from death unfortunate ones already 
asphyxiated with smoke ; the life-saver who disputes with 
the waves their victim ; the miner who descends like the 
great Stephenson into the gallery filled with fire-damp 
to rescue those whom the plague has spared ; the physi- 
cian who braves the contagion of diphtheria and of cholera 
and every day risks his life calmly at the bedside of the 
sick ; the watcher who day and night breathes their 
poisoned breath ; the explorer who crosses unknown 
regions and faces dangers of all sorts, those comiDg from 
nature and those coming from men ; — have these less 
merit and are they less useful? And shall we say, 
because sickness, conflagration, shipwreck and explosions 
give opportunity for admirable manifestations of the 
greatness of human nature, that it is necessary to culti- 
vate with care these scourges in order to preserve human 
nature from deca'dence? We do well to combat them. 
So it is with war. We shall always have, furthermore, 
without worrying over it, enough to do, if we wish to 
utilize this need of sacrifice, of effort and of devotion 
which is iu us. War has cost Europe in this century 
perhaps twelve to fifteen millions of its inhabitants. It 
has swallowed up hundreds of billions of francs, more 
than the total wealth of France. If these figures should 
be considered excessive, I would recall the fact, which I 



have demonstrated in an irrefutable manner, that the 
wars of the Empire alone, beginning with 1804, destroyed 
at the least estimate from six to eight millions of men, 
and that Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu has been able to point out 
two millions more of victims during the twelve years 
from 1854 to 1866. During the same period, the ex- 
pense, that which can be seen and calculated, reached, 
according to the same author, nearly fifty billions of 
francs. The war of Secession in America is included, 
it is true, in these twelve years. Mr. de Foville esti- 
mates at not less than thirty billions the cost of the war of 
1870. The armed peace resulting from this war has cost 
France and Germany, as the official budgets show, still 
more dearly during the past twenty-three years. Europe 
which, as Jules Simon says, is paying as dearly as 
France and Germany for the ransom of Sadowa and of 
Sedan, has not expended less. And the larger part, 
much the larger part of all the budgets of the civilized 
world, is consecrated, even when war is not being waged, 
to supporting preparations for war which may come (that 
is called an armed peace) and to paying for the results 
of war already waged. Two-thirds and more for the 
works of death and for works which are dead, one-third 
or one-fourth for the works of life in all forms, — admin- 
istration, magistracy, police, instruction, hygiene, sci- 
ence, roads, ports, canals; — that is the outcome of the 
management of the most enlightened part of the human 
race ! That is why, feeling the evil and knowing whence 
it comes, the human race is refusing to bear it longer. 
That is why, without entering into further details, with- 
out rehearsing the horrors of the battlefield or of the 
hospital, without comparing, that is to say contrasting, the 
picture of the works of peace and that of the deeds of 
war, we have the right to say that it is time to repudiate 
the one and to prefer the other. We have the right 
to say that something better can be made of iron and 
of men than cannon and corpses, and that hereafter it 
is not to him who shall most desolate the earth but to him 
who shall improve it the most that the nations ought to 
give and will give their honor. 

The world wishes to live ; it wishes to live and to 
develop in peace. It purposes to give the preference to 
labor which produces rather than to war which destroys. 
Is this a dream, as Moltke said ; is it a legitimate ambi- 
tion which the world, if it knows how to do what is 
necessary and to do it as it ought to be done, may pos- 
sibly satisfy to a greater or less degree ? That is what I 
should like hastily to inquire, not giving myself to con- 
jectures but taking account of facts, and setting forth 
what has been done under the influence of this general 
desire for peace, declaring what is now being done and 
indicating what will be done hereafter. 

But, first, to avoid misunderstanding, what is in reality 
the pretension of the enemies of war? What do they 
demand and what do they hope to obtain ? It is a very 
easy thing to show them war under one form or another, 
here or there, continuing to rend humanity, and to ask 
them if they think the moment has come to establish 
upon the earth perpetual and universal peace. It is a 
very easy thing to call their attention to that sign, " To 
perpetual peace," which a saloon keeper had put over his 
door near the entrance of a cemetery. 

But where and when have the Peace Societies, even the 
most enthusiastic, cherished the hope of banishing vio- 
lence from the earth in a day or two and of realizing to 
the letter the word of the prophet, " They shall beat their 
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swords into plowshares aud their spears into pruning 
hooks, nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more " ? No ; without 
ceasing to labor, as if this result could be obtained 
to-morrow, good men who have declared war against war 
know, because they are practical men and because they 
measure themselves every day with the difficulties to be 
overcome, that nothing is wrought at once here below, 
but that every accomplishment requires time and toil, and 
the more time and toil the greater it is. What do they 
say? I borrow the answer from one of those who have 
held among them the greatest place in this century, my 
noble friend Henry Richard, the general Secretary and 
the working right hand of the London Peace Society for 
twenty-five years. They say simply that the nations, 
which are moral persons, ought to know how to impose 
upon themselves the law which they impose upon their 
members. In no civilized society, one might say in no 
society, is it permitted that one be a judge in his own 
case, and have authority to avenge himself as he shall 
see fit. Under different forms, more or less imperfect, 
there are organs of a public force designed to prevent 
the outbreak of individual force. We have our individ- 
ual disagreements, our quarrels, our conflicts of interest ; 
but we have above us a general law, a magistracy, a 
police, whose authority restrains our madness. Can it 
be said that, because of this authority which protects 
and restrains us, private violence has no more place 
among us? No; whatever may have been done to 
prevent the most advanced communities from it, theft, 
murder, debauchery, injustice and error in all forms 
still run their course very freely. But if no precaution 
were taken against them ; if no barrier were raised 
against their advances ; if incessant efforts were not put 
forth to prevent or to repress them, no society could 
exist, life would no longer be anything but a gehenna in 
which all the brutal passions would contend in unre- 
strained license. 

It is the same with nations in their relations to each 
other. There is a law for individuals ; there is a law for 
societies of men. Individuals have the privilege of 
submitting the settlement of their disagreements to 
judges, to impartial arbitrators, instead of fighting out 
their quarrels themselves. Likewise peoples can not 
help gaining by referring to arbitrators the settlement of 
their differences. And whatever may be said about it, 
they often, very often, do so. What do the friends of 
peace ask of them ? To take more account of what they 
are already doing and to do it oftener ; to establish as a 
a rule recognized and sanctioned by mutual engagements 
what is already for the most of them a frequent practice, 
for some of them a habitual practice. 

This, in all simplicity, is the program of the Peace 
Societies. This, I repeat, is already in considerable meas- 
ure the practice of civilized societies. To justify this 
assertion, it would be easy to cite here a considerable 
number of cases in which conflicts more or less serious 
have been settled without recourse to the arbitrary solu- 
tion of what has been called the spirt of force and of 
chance, and to set forth a long list of successful arbitra- 
tions. I might point out in one instance a chief of state, 
a king of France or of Prussia, an emperor of Russia or 
a queen of England, a president of the French Repub- 
lic or of that of the United States, in another a public 
assembly like the Senate of Hamburg ; now simple 
individuals like a certain Uphast of Connecticut, now 



special commissions, like that which has just settled 
the question of the fur seals, or that which in 1872 
rendered the celebrated Alabama decision, deciding 
in a sovereign way between the powers of two worlds, 
and seeing, whatever the decision might be, the two 
parties in the case submit without recrimination. The 
United States have bowed in submission when a sim- 
ple citizen, with no other prestige than the honesty of 
Aristides, has convicted them of wrong, and Great Britain 
was happy to pay to the government of Washington, in 
place of fitting out vessels and slaughtering men, the 
seventy-five or eighty millions of francs to which the 
sentence of the tribunal of Geneva had condemned her. 

A celebrated convention, that of the Pan-American 
Congress, has made this, it will be remembered, the law of 
the greater part of the two Americas. The President of 
the United States, furthermore, through the votes of the 
Senate in June, 1888, and then of the House, was invited 
to enter into negotiations, with the same end in view, with 
all friendly nations.* Following this vote, he has sev- 
eral times invited the governments of Europe to permit 
him to carry out these benevolent intentions. We may 
hope that no great length of time will pass until, in fact, 
general treaties of arbitration will be concluded by sev- 
eral of the European States, first with the United States, 
and then with each other. In half at least of these States 
motions were, in fact, presented and adopted in 1892 
and 1893 asking the government to consider the subject. 
Recently, in last September, on the initiative of Mr. W. 
Randal Cremer, the English House of Commons passed 
a unanimous vote of this kind ; and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, in a most remarkable discourse, after 
having shown that the pretended precautions of the 
armed peace might be, after all, only useless and even 
dangerous precautions, did not hesitate to favor and 
almost to predict the early establishment of an arbitral 
tribunal destined to guide the governments of Europe into 
a path of greater security, viz., that of wisdom, of justice 
and of mutual respect. 

At the same time the present President of the United 
States, the liberal and honest Mr. Cleveland, imitating 
the example recently given by Mr. Gladstone in restoring 
the Ionian Islands to their inhabitants, refused to carry 
out the annexation, already arranged by his predecessor, 
of the Sandwich Islands to the great Republic, and sol- 
emnly repudiated all thought of interfering with the 
independence of a people small or great, condemning 
thus, with the authority which his exalted station gives, 
the spirit of conquest and the old custom of the abuse 
of force. 

How has all this progress been accomplished, and what 
further advance in the same line may we, therefore, ex- 
pect? Simply as I have indicated above, by the slow and 
patient but energetic and persevering labor of men of good 
will who, over all the surface of the globe, form the van- 
guard of the army of civilization. At the beginning, 
scattered and as it were lost in their isolation, these men 
have gradually come together. Others have gathered 
about them, and thus modest societies have been formed, 
obscure, then less obscure and capable of acting in an 
open aud public way. Then these societies entered into 
relations with one another, and since 1889, carrying out a 

* The resolution to which Mr. Passy here alludes, though first intro- 
duced into Congress in 1888, was not passed till 1898, and then in a some- 
what modified form. It passed the Senate on the 14th of February aud 
the House on the 3d of April. 
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hope expressed at Paris in 1888 by the General Secretary 
of the French Arbitration Society, Mr. Thiaudiere, 
they have met every year in a Universal Congress. As 
early as 1889 at Paris, they were represented by one hun- 
dred delegates who met for a whole week at the mayor's 
office of the Sixth Ward. The following year the Congress 
was at London, then at Rome, then at Berne, and in 1893 
at Chicago. 

Its personnel, had not, perhaps, much changed. It had, 
however, grown and been strengthened by important ad- 
hesions. But what a difference in the surroundings and 
in the attention given to these meetings. At Rome it 
was in the Capitol between two ranks of soldiers and to 
the sound of music that the members of the Congress 
were solemnly received and that, in all the languages of 
the world this Capitol, whence have gone out so often in 
the past declarations of war and decrees of extermina- 
tion, heard the echo of words of benevolence and concord. 
Were this result the only one yet obtained, it would be 
a cause of congratulation, and the efforts of the enemies 
of war and of the societies which have undertaken the 
task of combating it would not seem to be vain. But this 
is not all. It is in fact only the beginning, the first val- 
uable symptom of the development of that general spirit 
which, following Montesquieu, the illustrious president of 
the Geneva arbitration tribunal, Count Frederick Sclopis, 
wished to see. " In six days," he did me the honor to 
write me, " after the adoption of the regulations which 
were to serve as the basis for the investigation of the 
facts and to guide the tribunal in rendering its decision, 
— in six days we solved a question which seemed unsol- 
vable." A few days afterward, the sentence having been 
already pronounced, he said in another letter of several 
pages : "It is not enough; we have spared the world a 
conflict ; we must give the world the means and the dispo- 
sition to avoid conflicts." We have heard resound that ter- 
rible cry : ' ' Might makes right." That is a defiance 
hurled at civilization. The voice of humanity must re- 
spond with the opposite cry : " Right makes might." As 
an eminently practical man as he was, trying to find what 
means could be employed for attaining so desirable an 
end, he saw nothing better to point out, along with the 
incessant action of the peace societies, of publicists and 
orators, than a cordial agreement between the most en- 
lightened members of different parliaments to have a con- 
certed, and as far as possible, simultaneous presentation 
in these parliaments of motions in favor of the substitu- 
tion of arbitration in place of recourse to arms. 

This is precisely what, thanks to international gather- 
ings whose rdle and influence I am about to point out, is 
in course of accomplishment more and more, and tending 
to become universal. 

As long ago as 1873, in the English House of Commons, 
after a wonderful discourse by my friend Henry Richard, 
a resolution was passed to invite the Queen to enter into 
negotiations with friendly powers, with a view of substi- 
tuting arbitration for war in the case of difficulties which 
might in the future arise between them. 

The same year, under the inspiration and in the pres- 
ence of the same Henry Richard, the Italian Parliament, 
on motion of the celebrated jurist Mancini, and with the 
formal approval of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vis- 
count Venosta, adopted unanimously a^ similar resolution. 
Several other parliaments, those of Belgium, of the Neth- 
erlands, of Sweden, Norway, France, etc. , have in more 
or less express terms followed the same example. 



That is much, but not enough, and the matter has not 
been allowed to rest there. After having recommended 
recourse, in case of necessity, to arbitration, people have 
come to ask whether the employment of this method might 
not be provided for in advance, and governments be 
bound together more or less closely by general and per- 
manent treaties pledging them, when difficulties should 
arise between them, to submit to a friendly method of ad- 
judication, recognized by them in advance. Certain re- 
publics of Central America have already, for a certain 
number of years, concluded between them treaties of this 
kind. One of them, the Republic of Ecquador, has put a 
general arbitral clause into a treaty with France. 

At Berne the reception (to the Peace Congress) was 
not less imposing. It was a former President of the Swiss 
Confederation, at the time holding the office of Minister of 
Justice, the most popular man in Switzerland, Louis 
Ruchonnet, since deceased, who presided over the meet- 
ings of the Congress. At the close of the Congress, in ac- 
cordance with one of its resolutions, an International Bu- 
reau of the Peace Societies, whose creation had already 
been voted at Rome, was definitely established, in the 
form of a society recognized by the Swiss law and under 
the direction of a Commission of fifteen members selected 
from the principal nations of Europe. A fact of the 
greatest significance, whose importance it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate, is that this Bureau, which serves as a 
centre of information and instruction to all the peace so- 
cieties of the world, and whose expenses are borne in 
common by them, has just received from the Federal 
Council of the Confederation a grant of a thousand francs. 
This is almost an official consecration, which will certainly 
be gradually confirmed by other governments, and which 
places the International Peace Bureau henceforth on the 
same footing as the International Postal Bureaus, those 
for Literary Property, Railroads and others, in the rank 
of institutions with which human society is obliged to 
deal. 

This Bureau is not, however, the only international 
institution, nor perhaps the principal one which has 
sprung in late years from the effort of civilized peoples 
to fortify themselves against war. In 1889, in virtue of 
a decision reached at Paris the 31st of October, 1888, by 
a meeting of members of the English and French Parlia- 
ments, a Conference in which ten parliaments were rep- 
resented was held at Paris during the Exposition. It 
took the name of Interparliamentary Conference, since 
slightly changed into Interparliamentary Union. From 
the first it declared itself permanent, proposing to hold 
each year a meeting in one of the principal cities of the 
world. Like the Peace Congress, to which it brings at 
once the directive influence of its experience and the 
support of its authority, the Interparliamentary Union 
has met successively in London, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell, and other notable 
personages from different countries ; at Rome where its 
debates were directed by the President of the Chamber, 
Mr. Biancheri ; and at Berne where it met in the great 
hall of the Federal Palace. A colleague of Mr. Ruch- 
onnet, like him a former President of the Confederation 
and at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Numa 
Droz, opened the sessions with a discourse which may 
be said to be a lesson of wisdom aud political insight 
addressed to Europe. 

From the Interparliamentary Union as well as from 
the Peace Congresses there has come a permanent organ- 
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ization. It is the permanent Interparliamentary Com- 
mittee, composed of ten representatives from different 
nations of Europe, having its seat and its managing 
officer at Berne charged with the duty of arranging for 
its future meetings, and, between the meetings, of watch- 
ing the interests of the civilized world, of advising in 
case of need, and of convoking, if necessary, a special 
meeting of the Union. France is represented in this 
Committee by Mr. Trarieux. The Committee met from 
the tenth to the twelfth of October last at Brussels, 
where it was officially received by the Government, and 
after having decided that the meeting of the next Con- 
ference should be at The Hague it passed a certain num- 
ber of resolutions of which the press of Europe has been 
informed. 

We may now measure the advancement which has been 
made and by what has been accomplished form an idea 
of what can yet be done. Some, carried away by their 
desires and their good will, have an excessive idea of 
what has been done. To believe them, the cause of 
peace, which is nothing more than the cause of justice in 
international relations, is already completely and irrevo- 
cably gained. The Interparliamentary Union is nothing 
less than the nucleus of the States-General of human- 
ity ; and they see already in one of the future meetings 
oi this Union an International Parliament, dominating, 
from the hight of the general over the particular, the 
national parliaments, dictating, for the good of all, its 
laws to governments. 

Let us beware of this exaggeration which is neither just 
nor without danger. In meeting as they do to talk over 
together the interests of their respective countries and 
the general interests of the world, the members of the 
different parliaments, who are drawn together by a com- 
mon love of peace, do not mean either to relinquish their 
own independence or to attempt to interfere with that of 
the others. They remain what they are, lovers of their 
country and representatives of their nation. If on re- 
turning home, in accord with their foreign colleagues and 
conformably to the resolutions adopted by them, they 
have propositions to make in their own parliaments, 
invitations to address to their governments, they do it 
with full liberty, and it is from the free will of their 
governments that they expect favorable measures or 
responses. 

But, these reserves made as they ought to be made, 
who does not see what influence manifestations like those 
in which they have taken part must necessarily have on 
the sentiment of the parliaments and on the decisions of 
the governments. It is, in the last analysis, in all coun- 
tries which have a national representative body, the rep- 
resentatives of the nation which hold the purse strings. 
It is they, in a greater or less degree, who make and 
unmake ministries. Little or much, sooner or later, they 
must be taken into account. And though they might, in 
fact, be more or less dispensed with, though the national 
customs and traditions, the personal prestige of a sover- 
eign or of a statesman might permit the executive power 
to believe itself above parliamentary votes, there are 
to-day, in the diffusion of public opinion, and, let us say 
it, in the conscience of sovereigns who are not, as some 
are pleased to say, insensible to humanitarian interests, 
and indifferent to the responsibility of their acts, secret 
and powerful forces working in the same direction. The 
day will come — it is perhaps not far off, and it would 
have come sooner, if private violence which threatens 



social peace had not too often obstructed measures of 
justice, internal and external, taken up in government 
councils — the day will come when it will finally be 
recognized that the old policy of jealousy, of hatred and 
of rivalry is not only a policy void of greatness and of 
morality but that it is also an unintelligent, ruinous and 
perilous policy. 

That which has been done between region and region, 
between province and province, will be done between 
nation and nation, not by the absorption of the ones to 
the profit or the detriment of others, but by the reconcil- 
iation of the ones with the others. Saint Paul has said 
that the nations are members of the same body. It has 
taken the world eighteen centuries to learn this, but it is 
beginning to refrain from shutting its eyes to the evidence. 
We cannot do without each other, and we can no longer 
do injury to others without damaging ourselves. At the 
point to which science, industry and commerce have 
brought the civilized portion of the globe, it is a living 
network no part of which can be broken without damag- 
ing the whole. Through every wound, made in any 
part of the body of humanity, the blood which is lost is 
the blood of the whole body. Whether one wish it or 
not, everything, — industry, commerce, arts, sciences, — 
is henceforth international. An army, in a country 
which it calls an enemy's, blows up a bridge, fills up a 
canal, burns a workshop ; it is capital taken from the 
fortune of its own nation which served to construct this 
bridge, to dig this canal, to build this workshop ; it is 
in the thatched cottage of the aged parents of the soldiers 
that are found the stocks and the obligations of this 
railroad and of this mine. War is no longer a crime only ; 
it is an absurdity. It is no longer immoral and cruel 
only ; it is beastly. It is no longer murder on a grand 
scale only ; it is voluntary suicide and voluntary ruin. 



THE HOLY ALLIANCE AGAIN. 

To the Editor oj The Advocate op Peace : 

The views of the Holy Alliance, presented by Mr. 
Augustine Jones, in the January number of the Advocate, 
and by Prof. C. A. Eggert in the February number, seem 
so at variance with those usually entertained — while they 
may be entirely correct — that it is not improper to call 
attention to the aspect in which that famous document, 
and the action of the three sovereigns under it, have been 
generally considered. 

Text writers upon International Law seem generally 
agreed that at the time of the signing of the paper, there 
was very little meaning attached to it by the Emperor of 
Austria or the King of Prussia. Dr. Twiss (Rights and 
Duties of Nations in timeoj Peace, Ed. 1884, Sec. 231), 
states, that the signatures of these monarchs were append- 
ed to the document to humor the Emperor of Russia; 
and that "the Emperor of Austria expressed his convic- 
tion to Metternich and Castlereagh, that if the allies per- 
sisted in refusing altogether to sanction the Emperor's 
project, the effect might be seriously prejudicial to his 
mind." 

It is doubtless true that in the English Parliament the 
peace of 1815 was considered adversely by many eminent 
men, and especially by Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, Mr. Brougham and Francis Horner. The 
latter greatly distinguished himself in the debate. An 
abstract of his speech, taken from Hansard, is to be 



